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aESTPACT 

This book was written for educators and counselors, 
but its concepts are applicable to anyone whp works with youth. It 
contains fivQ chapters, the first of which emphasizes that building 
self-esteem is the best way to counter serious drug misuse. In 
chapter two, th-e kinds of pressures youngsters must cope with are 
discussed. In this chapter internal pressures are identified as those 
which relate to gender, cultural traditions, expectations, and roles 
such as (a) tnale/f emale, (b) ethnic, (c) r'eligious, (d) 
urban/non-urban, and (e) patriotic. External pressures, such as (a) • 
parental, (b) ^peer, (c) authority, (d) legal, and (e) reward, are 
defined as those being common to all young people. Chapter three 
deals with experiential learning and values clarification as means 
for achieving biatter communication and better decision making 
processes. This chapter discusses the phases of values clarification: 
(a) choosing, (b) prizing, and (c) acting • .^Chapter four is a 
discussion of how a teacher should apply values clarification 
techniques to himself, in order to learn why he respondes in certain 
ways. The final chapter stresses that using the building of 
self-estee,k tc 'counter drug misuse would succeed best if many' people 
would commit themselves to its principles. An appendix is attached 
which includes (a) experiential learning exercises, (b) selected 
readings, aind (c) drug/alcohol information sources. (PC) s 
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Peer ^ 

As the child approaches adolescence, the iniluencc of peer 

pressure grows in inverse ratio to that of, parent pressure, with 

appri,)val b\ peers eventual!) overriding approval b> paix^nis as 

inevitable generational diftent^ces come into play. For 

example , a > oung girl broiiglit up in a vv orld of birth contml niav 

have less reluctance about sexual activ it> than her mother had a 

generation ago. With pressure from her contemixiraries to 

experiment with >ex or be tagged hopelesslv old fashioned, she 

might find it easier to risk parental disapproval than^<Kial 

ostracism bv peers. Then tou. there is the tune honored 

inclinatitfu U)ward peer confonnitv that ever> vounger 

generation succumbs to — despite equal l> time honored . 

protestations alxuit individualism. 

Fonii. as often as function, is the bone of contention. " 

Youth has been "getting high" as part of socializing for asJong 

as generations now alive have bedi around. In grandpa's day* 

kids got off on bathtub gin. In dad's adolescence .It was "Seven 

& Seven." Foi^the Aquarian generation, it's been "pot." For 

the generations to come ... who knows? ^ 

^ Aii^elusive tact aboyt peer pressure is that nhile it is 

constant, it is also constantiv ehanging What is "in" ttxla) is 

passe tomorrow . .-\dditionallv , despite a popular notion that 

the vounger generation will ineviuiblv do just as their fathers 

before them, the nature ol'behav ioral change is cybernetic: each 

generation learns from thcDnealuval and.the one behind. It is 

the confusiSn over this that causes so mdch ot the breakdown in 

dialogue between parents and theii children or between teachers 

and students. "I just can't talk tiWiim" could aseasilv be said: 

"He doesn't Uike the same risks I ilid," which in a fimctional 

sense }U^t isiU true. 

I Peer pressure is pn>habl5' the most profounti external 

pressure the dcvJIopmg person Ixpenenup To be appreciated 

bv one's contcmpi^raries is oltcn ihe best iiiim^r a child has 

» 
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1 

Whil0Ws book is directed toward educators and coynselors, m 
concepts are applicable to all ^ ho work u ith youth — inclutfing 
parents. 

-^[)nAwl*?^fead these pagcN sav . 'it's \er> interesting, but 
what has this to do with dnig)>T* The answer -is, this isn't a 
conventional drug manual . We arc concerned w ith diugs — but 
we view this issue as. part of something larger. 

Others will say. **lt seems to make sense, but it's cjpiplicated , 
andprobablv wouldn*t work for some kids /'To these we reply, 
*'Yes, it isn*t eas\ ... and ycs^ stwe kids won't Be able to 
respond positi%el>/* We have no uimersal solution to any 
pr(*lem. 

What v^e have done is Iwk honestK at a single fact — that a 
linkage exjsts between serious drug misuse and lack of ' 
self-esteem — and turn this fact around to encourage the 
building of self-esteem from K through 12 lis the best defense 
against ^elf-destnK^ti\e behavior such as senous drug misuse. 

This biH>ii IS a reflectii>n of the heart and unashamedly so. In 



consideration of its contenu people whose lives and work 
bmughi them lo the drug scene have^nhtA-ed counsel and the 
common conviction that ^^plication of these icteas can both 
'enrich life and enhance awareness of its worth. ^ 

What follows is not just for educators any mon! than it is just for 
their charges. !t is fyr anyone concerned with ihe desensitising 
aspects of our time, , , 

In this sense, we are all ixith teachers and students. 



— Mitchell Winn 
Philadelphia, 1974 
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irologue 

Drug use is here to sta> . In a world whenyihe pressures and 
uncertainties of c\er\du> life become increasingi) complex, the 
needio find and use personal atTirmalion or escape mechanisnvi 
becomes more acute. Diu'^sjftcludin^ alcohol^, offer a 
profound aqd absolute wa> to reltcye oneself temporatily of 
pressures, real or imaginar), thai arc paii of ihe survival or i 
identity prcKcss. ' » , . * ' • 

To 4jrguii that "drugs, as an escape n*echanisni. are more 
lethal than candv bars. science-f1ciionnio\els, or even sky- 
y^ying^^is to miss the point. Millions of dollars have been 
spent uith duHiiUis result in trying \o persuade young people that 
drug use is stupjid because it is dangerous. Kids don't resptind 
to this argumeni art) better than thetr fathers v\ould to the 
argument that war is lethal, aierefore no one should be a soldier. 
On theMrug scene, as in war. it's alwa\s "the other gu>*' who 
'gets hurt. I . 

Yet, the tact remains that thousands of )oung lives have 
been damaged t^r iost%ecause of drug misuse, and the feeling 
persists, !»^ Hie anguish ot* the nation over this problem, that 
' somehow all of us share icsponsibilit\^or it. 

— I : ^ 1 

Mjsit^rk^ill.v. .in oitum! ili^tiiunnn h.is Ken v!i»ivvn tHUvwu) iuimjsc <Jt * dni^V 
-.iml liUMi^f o. .jktihul upvhkh .tln^c nf the t*»riiicr Ic.kIs i<> (/i/r//< uhilc 

mkMljS.}.lk' ' Usi of flu l.iitCl (c.uN UutlniitoliMft l)e>ptk' N^.k*nlltK thtsstlk.llHMl 

o\ .ikohHl .1-, ilruj .jtij ik^piu tik kitt th,Jt .jkitln»!isiii iiksuts .uUhttum In llml Mihsi.uKt. 
ihi\ il|t»iikdl dkfff'tiMiu {HNi>t'^ in ihc iiiijli';,Hk I'H .uklkfutn M^wCiicnt n«iiwi|h 

»ikt»ht»l ii^c . 



— » > 

Like- it or not, cducaiors are in%olved'in the prtJblcfn to a 
great degree because the> have the opportunit) to affect young 
lives in a very special . Unencnmbered with thepwolional 
conn^cfions of family, they can bring the sort of trained 
oWeciivity to their relationships \vith %oung people few others-^ 
Thatlhey base thus far been mostlv^ustrated in this matter ' 
bespeaks no particular inadequac) oa their part: they have 
^Bittered iiiainl) because the> haven*t had the twl^) do the job. 
For ibe truth is. that lo date, the approach to the drug dilemma^p 
has been an extension of a natiortal polics that sought simplistic 
. solutions to human problems in terms that ha%e been anything 
but humanistic. 

Wc cannot ameliorate the.^iig lraged\ \sith the big lie: 
smokini? marijuana docs not inc% itabis lead to shiK)ting.heroin. 
Young people knew this years before druji "experts'' 
'^''ackmmledgefl it. 

We cannot ameliorate the drug trageds b\ moralizing: in a 
soctct) where even national leaders show contempt for lasv on a 
grand scale the question of right Cs, wrong is meaningless on 
the slivet. \ 

We cannot ameliorate the drug trageds b\ technological 
persuasion: all the climvufdata in the world is irreknant to the 
person t)\crwWlmcd b> the comple\il% ot life,. 

>Ve canm^t ameliorate the drug trageds bs in^^c^isitise 
Madison Avopue sliLkiiess. a bplboard that sneering!) ''asks 
' 'Whs do sou slipposc thcwall it\lope T ' i>nl> serses to alienate 
further those iinoKed with drugs\ 

We cannotVunelioratc the drug trageds bs h>pocris>: the 
saULtion and cscn gloril Kation o! alcohol as an acceptable fi)rm 
of drug «se i\ an imitation to the soung the consequence of 
^ ss'hich is set to be lelt. Alcoholism is the premier form of , 
addiction in Anicnca. ^ ' | . ^ 

And. we cannot aniehoialc the dnig prol^leni^s 
consigning tliose gripped bs illicit drugs to a lite of alternate, 
but controlled and socialls * \icxeptable* * drugs^tllal are equall> 
' ' ciddicting. t , j 



To thccducalor sinccrcls committed \o helping the >oung 
T gain a po>iU\e pcrspectnc on the drug scene , these approaches* 
*4er\e bnly^o exacerbate an al"read> forhiidable siiuafTon, 

^ FiVnuoatels, a new national concept is emerging which 
" cmfihas!/es posi t is e , rather than n^attv p approaches , and some 
stales, like Cahfornia. reyiiiiVe basic heahh education ah^ng 
affectise lines as a preret|uisiltf ri)rRnictTCT cenificalion. 
Still, there, are no simple scilutions tt),lhe drug problems. 
And there are no single solutions \^ the drug problem. 
' But iT an> approach is to succeed, Vc^cognition must be 
*»i\en the fact that escape I'roin certain realities is part of the 
huiimn condition, and that, moreover, escapist behasior isn*t 
necessarlK counter-productive. 

/ 

The Common F^actor 

Dnig casualties c(We from all walks of life. No ethnic or 
- fchgiou^group, no siK'ial set, economic class t)^ professfon is 
without victims. The pervasiveness of >eriiHis drug misuse 
lea\esiio„area untouched. In our high!) mobile siKielv with its, 
sophisticated communications svstemst thedrujr scene can be 
anvwhe/e. 'i' / 

And } et , despite the v ariegaled backgrounds of those w ho 
bccomtJ%nmeshed v<ith dritgs, o!\e comiiKm factor emerges 
. when drug use reaches self-destnictive levels, its victims ^tc, 
. ^ with rare exception, unhappy with themselves. ^ 
. Whi^-h h not to sa> that drug dependents are withf)Ul ans 
sense.of scll-esteem. Nor is it to sav that anvone in the straight 
world, the non-drug world, wlu) has riseh above the pressures 
that drug, dependents succumb to. should teersu|XTior It is 
simpK to sa> that those entrapped b\ dmgs usualK have 
insufficient internal resiuin.cs to jise above the ptvssures and* 
selt-doubts that aie part of the human expenencc. 

That drug dependents general l> think pm^iiv of themselves 
is well diK'umenied. ScKioh)gists, po;ru>logisis and v^most 
evcr>i)nc in some wav associate^! vvitii beh»i\ii)ial NcXmcc 



agrees that fortifXing.solt-csiccm is a kc> part ot* dependency 
rehabilitation. 

WlT>,ihen, have the various approaches to the dnig 
problem been so demonsirabh uccessful? Why is the 
recidivism rate among dnig dependents so high ? 

The Condept 

There arc no clcar-ciit answers to tlicsc questions! But 
there may^be a clue in the fact that treating self-destructive. 
beh'a\ior almost ih\ariabl> tKcurs after that behavior h ^ 
manifested, or. to put it differently, after a low level 
self-esieem has permitted the individual \o succumb to 
pressures and self-doubts, . 

Which leads to the concept ,of this book ... and explains 
wh\ educators ma>,play a key role in alleviating the drug 
problem: The he\t \im to ( Oii^ntcr senous dru^ misuse is to 
develop and mnfone selhesteem dunni^ an tndividuar'^ 
formative vAtrs - especially while he is a i hihL 

Tficvanousdnigs of misuse and their effects, and ways of 
identifying and treating dru# users, are not the subject of this 
biH)k. Still, this is important information for,di:ugtliscussions, 
and educators unfamiliar with it should %H)iitact their Stale 
Departments of Education, or one several national 
information sources-^ for appropriate resource materiak What 
this book isconcerned vv ith Is the area of drug misuse for which 
virtually no solid data exists: the '*wh>" of i(. 

What there wfork vvuth are some urim after-the-fact 
' facts, that thousands of \oung people bcViMiie drug casualties: 
that little of what has been done to deal vv rth the drug problem 
has been ver> effective, and that snmetliing must beatkMnpted 
to counter drug misuse long before it might happen. 

The aim of this book is tv)sensiti/e educators to soi »J of the 
important bchav loral presure^j th4t aflect hmv they interact w ith 



people The ide^ is thiit, iiiseirlhis understanding, educators 
be belter equipped to tliscin cr and t'ortitS positK e aspeets . 
of )oung lives, and bv^o domji, ameliorate the problems of 
' grovv\ing iip ^ including: drug<. ' - 

Buildini! sctf-cstcs^m is not bnt) iniporiani as^idnii: misuse 
v;iuitl!crnicasurc: il is LCiitral tii the tptal loatnina and life 
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pressures 
and 

risk taking 

While human failure can siimetniics he gauged.* no one has 
>el devised an> sound ua> to measure success; it simply doesn't 
lend itself to statistical anal> si , particularK where behavior is 
concerned. 

Bukit is possible to gauge the success or effectivenes!s of 
communication while it is luippeni The degree of leveling. 
interacti€)n, and trust sharing that a teacher enjoys in dealing 
v^ith younu people is an impt>rtant indicator of this. For this 
reason, an> attempt to deal vMth idoas concerning behavior 
should occur in as smaH a group as possible . One simply cannot 
get sensitive interaction when dealing uith people on a mass 
or lecture basis. 

Critical toan> understanding of behav ior is understanding 
risk-taking. In our com[xniti\e socieis , the risk taker is a hero: 
the greater the risk surv i\ ed, the more impressive the individual 
who -survived it. If-Charies Linubergh or Edmund Hillary 
hadn't taken — and survived — great risks, \\\\o would 
remember them? And what is it that impels people to race fast 
cars, tight bulls or go mer Niagara Falls" in a barrel? 

hor all such people, more is mvojved'than an>; tangible 
gain. For each individual, it's a \va> to prove something to 
himself, a wav ti^ enhance selt-imagc, a form of do-it-yourself 
personal rc^inforcement. 

So loo lor the young person growiqg up Each 
achievement, each clKtllenge me,t, is part of the maturing 



process hmrms <>l flh' ifuliviiltfi s self-pen cpiion To be able 
losas . "I did that," cs|KMiill> iDiuic'^ ix:crs, is to liu\c passed 
another benchmark m iirouini! up. Our culture places high 
\alue on sophisiiLatiorv, or. to use the lexicon of the voung, "on 
beniiz cool 

And. bemg cool can lanye t'loni walking a railroad track or 
nding no-hands on d bic>cle,^ to siiiDkinti cigarettes, swiping 
and dnnkyig dad's beer, or doing drugs. l:\cr\ chdd goes, 
through this . and usualK on to other things more mundane, 
But tor some, certain kinds ot risk takinsz become a raison 
ilvirc, a meiHis uheiehs, through escalation, the> draw 
attention tt> theniscKes antt become, even if for the moment, a 
kind of hero For the^ person into drugs as his form of 
sell -expression, the ovLidose sur\i\ed becomes a badge of 
distinction. In his world,^ he's not iinhke the ad\enturer who 
.alonefates andloiujuers the difficultlTiiuintain. Cheating death 
is e%er>one's laiitasv 

To just tiwknow ledge th'it risk taking is part of discoveiing 
scH-esieem is. however,^ in^ufiicient to equip the educator to 
retogni/c its parameters and what these parameters mean. \ 
lA|uall\ important arc idciitU\ing and understanding the 
pressures that arc part of thj process, being aware that often 
these pressures Lonllici, and, nu>st significantl>^^ recognizing 
the tlear relationship between risk taking and decision making, 

Identihing the kinds ot pressures >oungsters must cope 
with isdilticiilt because man> pressures oserlap. The processes 
facilitated somewhat* howcNcr, b> gnuiping them into two 
tieneral calegoncs nutnuil and i xtcffutt \\h\k the grouping** 
nia\ appear arbitrars , the neet! for undcrslaiiding their 
components is \ nat 
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INTERNAL PRESSURES 

Infernal pressures are those ^^ hich relate to gender, cultural 
iradiltons, expectations aad roles. Unhke/^xternal pressures 
which bear on all young people, internal pressures are 
selectivel) applicable. Major subdivisions into \sh\c\\ such 
pressur,cs could be divided uiclude: 

( 1 ) Vlale/Female 

(2) Ethnic^ 

(3) Religiiuis , ^ 

(4) Urban/Noivurban 

{5) Patriotic . - . 

Internal pressures atTect indis idual risk' taking in tenns of 
pre-shaping beha\ ior w ithout reference to risks. Teachers also 
are subject to such pressures, and their responses to them can, in 
tu^ affect the \va> voungsters achieve. 

Male/Female 

The greatest detenninant of role expectation is gender.^ 
Until recentl) , our sociel> generalls accepted v\ell-established ^ 
preconceptions about sexual roles. Classica11\. girls were 
expected to be soft, sweet, eniotionall) demonstrative persons 
who uould grow up to become housewives and mothers. Boys 
were expected to be tough, bra\e and unsentimental (big boss 
don't cr\ ), and grow up to become breadw inners, husbands and 
lathers 

The female who salued a career o\er motherlunxl was 
wideU scorned The male whc^ was disinterested in having a 
lamih was likel> to he labeled ^'immature/' But males could 
hold almost an\ job. and all top decision-making occupations, 
particularl\ in the business world, wvre their sole prosince 
' Jobs thought suitable for females were generalK in the scia ice 
areas or jiosiiions aiiciUarv \o what men were doing, such as 
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waitress, nurse, secreUtrv, and ihe like, A leniale professional 
was a rare exception, and in man) casas, teniales in such 
cKcupaiions, unless scH-emplovcd, were'pa^d less tor their 
work than were men smiilaris <K*cupied. A common rationale 
for this inequit) u as that v^otnen uere unreliable enipknees in 
that the> w (Hiid ine\ itabl) iea\ e lo ha% e babies or to iiceompan> 
husbands building careers elsesvhcre.' 

Since World War II, when women filled many "male'* 
jobs for absent ser\ icemen, communit) attitudes towards 
women in man> occupations ha%e been slowh changing. 
^ Having proved thev could do \\ell in \ irtualh anv kindof vu>rk, 
* w^iien increasing!) have demanded a belter chance for 
tnnplojment — aiul at v^ages comparable to those paid their 
niale'counteqiaiis. 

C hange in traditional roles lor females got hs greatest 
impetus, however, in the siviies \Hith,!hc development and 
widespread acceptance of neu and highlv effective t)pes of 
birth control for \sonien. Freed from the^biological entrapment 
of pregnane), manv women began ti> question the concept of 
universal motherhood and for some, mamage bec*ime a less 
desirable uoal. 

Other factors that changed traditional female rolch were; 
grow ing awareness of ov erpopulatiHft as a^3 ecological concern; 
Wider eomniuiiitv acceptance t)f noninarital cohabitation; and 
women liberation movements which soukht and obtained 
national legislation ensuring equal emplovment oppoiiunities. 
The widespfead atKent of contraception and more IJx^ral 
abortion hiws has had a profound effect on w hiit was heretofore 
the greatest area t)f lisk lakinj! toi \iHing lemales. In a hke 
manner, it has affectetl scMial risk taking forniunig males. 
Sevual roles li)r \tnmi: pei^plc hav e been tiicall v altered bv these 
changes. Females are becoming niorc aggicssive in making 
scMial demands on panncrs. and casual rclatuMiships in\olv ing 
sc\ aie more ci^mmon, 

Changes m male role ha\e been less proUnind than those 
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tor females' hul ihes ha%e been nonetheless signitleant. Unlike 
t'eniale^. \^ho have struguleU tor more opporlunit) in many 
fields* males have become less "success" Drienied than once 
v^a^ the ease. In pari a concomilant of the expansion of female 
roles* males arc no^ somewhat less mclined to assume 
reispi^nsibilities which fomierh were part of society's 
expectations of them. While most voimg males still adhere tu 
tradilional notions of famil v tbrniation and earner de\ elupment, 
subslantial numbers are delaving the pri^ess while exploring 
alternate life stsles within the context of situations which 
inifiosc minimal personal restraints. , 

With the "shotgun marriage^i becoming less of a 
phenomenon and witli dependenc) on male support less urgent, 
than It once wa^ an increasing number i>f\oung peopIeN aware 
of the high level o\ marital faili^re exixrrienced b% their elders* 
are dela>ing marriage and famiH formation. ■ v , 

Recognition ot these important changes in niple/feiiial\ 
role expectations is critical to the teacher seeking wavs \ 
to reinforce sclt-csteem in the \oung. This is paHtoilarlv \ 
significant in Mcw ol the (act that parents, for the ni^)st part, find 
It hard to accept these changes. The teacher who ihiRKs little 
LMrls should pla\ with dolls and little bo\s should tBink of 
becoming divtors i^r law vers, cmild be siming seeds / 
ol resistance that might latei be expressed bv serious^dnig misuse, 
Reintortement of self -esteem for the voung of both sexes !H)W 
rct|uires that all hie aspirations be encouraged tor evervoiie. It 
little Peggv wants To be president of anvthing when slie grovvs 
up ... wh> not.* 

Ethnic 



St)i long ago. si.hoi>kliildicn weie taught \lm \nienca 
was a great melting pot loi peoples from all ovctjtlie world. 
Iiidccu* jniil ol our sense of gicalncss was derived from the 



belief* thai it didn't maUcr^v\ho jour grandpa wds or where he 
came from — ue were all one happv national family. 
No more. 

Largely as a result of the struggle of blacks to enter the 
mainstreajn, the concept of racial or ethnic pride has been 
developed to the pi>int that the Anglicizing of America is now a 
thing of the past., Tcxla) , people pasie decals on automobiles 
ipdicating Italian, Gemian, French and What- Have- You 
heritage. Third pr fourth-generation Americans who don't 
know the mother tongue of their ancestors are seeking clues to 
their origins. 

The desire for identit) in this fonii, as a further reinforcer 
of self*estcem. is one kind of answer to the racial slurs and 
innuendos that have been an ugl> part of American life for too 
long. The Chtcano sitting inaTexasclassrcKimdoesnM feel like 
being a second-class ciii/en; prelt> or not, the black girl newly 
arrived in a suburban cIassr<H>m believes that black is beautiful; 
the Jewish bo) w ho vvanls to be an actor doesn't daydream abt)ut 
a^new homogenized name to go up in lights; and Kowalski isn't 
ashamed to have kalbase in his lunchbox. 

Accepting differences instead of pretending ihcv don't 
exist is a new and belter way of things. But it's equally 
imfxmant, in dealing w 'nh and reinforcing the feelings of >oung 
pe iple. that Ihere be understanding of vvhat these differences 
impl> . For example, if the C'hicano bos were to find himself in 
trouble and be required to participate in group counseling, that 
decisii^ could be viewed as a great insult b> his family." 
Mexican-Americans pride themselves in holding famil) 
counsel on serious mailers. 

F\)r the youngster coming IVom a strong ethnic 
background, risk taking in anv form that could create hero status 
is a powerful stimulus. If he succeeds, it's 'ike a success for afl 
of his kind - Lthnic heroes have beci^art of the American scene 
for a loui! time,. 

\ 



For blacks, Chiuiiios and Anioncan Indians, ethnic origin 
is more than mca* dcclanition: the) are uhat the) l(K)k like ... 
and that's more demandnig, emotionallv, than being a 
»»elf-pnKiaimed white anything. Moreover, generations of hard 
cxpcnence in dealing uith an often intolerant white majority 
havetiiatte them particular!) sensitive to an) kind of interaction 
with ••outsiders." B) way of illustration, the white teacher 
dealing w ith a black child can expect some degree of mistrust 
and must be aware that •'visible ethnics" will resort to 
time-proved techniques t\)r maintaining distance wjth pcopk 
they have no reason to trust. For blacks, dealing with **vvhiiey'* 
may require "shucking and jiv ing' ' — a kind of "play dtinib" 
dialogi^^ used as selt-piotection. - 

Some jWlieve that large ethnic concentrations of 
youngsters require teachers of the same ethnic extraction. 
According to this theory* a black teacher who grew up in the ' 
ghetto is best able to empatht/e with black kids from similar 
circumstance. 4Jut grow mg up in the ghecto does not necessarily 
maken^ne an elTective teacher, anymore than growing up in a 
comfortable w hitcNuburb means one is vv ilhout sensitivity to the 
hopes and fearj. all children have. Teachers can be effective in 
the chissrix)m no matter where they come from — prov ided they 
recogni/e the irow h origins as well as those of their students and 
what this all implies. It the teacher i.s aware of these factors, 
chances are that youngsters who inight otherwise resort to 
serious risk taking to prove their ethnic worth may tlnd it 
unnecessary to do so. 

Religious 

Any religion with substanttal numbers of lullowers has 
adherents in the I :nited States. Be that as it may . the principal 
religious force in this countrv is that derived from the 
Judeo-C hnsiian heritage as refined by the Protestant Fthic of 
C'alvanist times and atlapted. as a nuKlern cultural concept* as 
the Success I'.thic. 



'The |inncipal tenefs o\ this phihisophs arc that man is 
inipcrtcct and nutsi sock ti) impnnc himself so that he will be 
aeeeptable to God . The eoneept ol rcw ard is a! so operatis e here: 
if a nun does well in life it is probabis because he is pleasing 
Ciod: if he has ads crsi ts , he is pa> ing for some shivt coming . In 
either case* he has a chance at acceptance alter death prov idol 
he conducts himself in a certain v\a> in anticipation of it. 
Heaven is the reward lor all who have measured up. 

Risk taking is operative within the religious context in that 
failure to measure up to Gixl's expectations can consign an 
indiv idual to a slate where his soul can find no peace even after 
death. From Jewish philosophs conies the basic niles of 
conduct enunciated in the Ten Commandments, In the main. 
Christianit) is an offshtxn of these ideas wjth a less angr> G(kI 
as the centerpiece and w ith Jous representctl as a special figure 
direct!) sent bs G(h1. I he Protestant Ethic refinement is that 
t men must toil, and he who toils 'most niightil) has the best 
chance at heaven after death — as well as material success 
during life ' 

In our culture, the Success (Protestant) Ethic has becon|e 
fundamental toournotion of individual accumulation of goixls 
and use of resources. There are no delineated upper restrictions 
to what an individual shoufd have, or even hope to have: *The 
sk)\ the limit " 

Risk taking is verv important to those involved in the 

Success Ethic, Alni^)st everv rags~to-riches storv involves 

someone who stepjvtl out of the parade and went another 

direction to make goiKl. In \rthui Miller\ Deaili of a 

Siilcsmaih, Willie Lonian's faihire is underscored !n the brother 

who reminds him: "I went into the jungle u poor man and came 

out rich at 21 To be a Success I^thic winner* one must be 

aggressive, tough, <letennincu and, above all. unsentimental, 

Ainonii the voumi there is a urowimi uneasiness , 

I 

concerning the Success Ethic Mans believe the accumulation 
of things isn't worth the struggle it ret|uiies. I'or parents who 




have sacrificed much to pra^de a higher living standard, this 
seeming ingratitu^ 6n the part of their children can become a 
point' of antagonism . 

It is also true that for many of the young, the rejection of 
"things" is part of counter-culture conformity, a temporar>^ 
trade-off of comfort for the harder life of the poor. Having 
comfort 10 /all back on makes poverty easier. It is the rare poor 
person who wouldn't gladly trade his situation for one of 
affluence. 

Whatever the reason ^and however sincere the rejection of 
the Success Ethic and the accumulative life, it's a kind of risk 
taking that few parents feel easy about . For them, the alternative 
life styje many youngsters atimire is somehow a personal insult . 
Those who ace unwilling to work hard to get tbtfigs are easily 
categorized as "bums." . 

Regrettably, there are many decent parents whose agony 
over the life style preferences of the young blinds them to 
valuable endeavors. A university dean whose son dropped out 
of college to handcraft furniture regarded*the decision as a sign 
of personal failure for them both. How much better it might 
have been for each person' s self-esteem had the father been able 
to take pride in his son's creativity. 

While there is less literal adherence to religious dogma 
today than several generations ago, many persons base their 
ethics on biblical or other rcligiouji principles. This is 
particularly true of those who follow Roman Catholic or 
Protestant Fundamejitalist doctrines.. v 

Teachers are nof supposed to be,concemed with students' 
religious preferences. But meaningful interaction with young 
peoplf^qutres familiarity withlheir.religious philosophies and 
the waVs in which these ideas shape emotional structure. As 
long as response u) these factors is not judgemental . knowledge 
of them can be very helpful m enhancing interpersonal 
communication. Equally important, teachers should be aware 
of the wa> in which their belietX ma> affect their responses. 
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Religion organized along iradilional lines is particularly 
demanding for toda>\ >oulh who seem less ifH:lined toward , 
accepiancc'of its restraints and formalities than their elders, 
* Many churches report declining attendance and interest on the 
part of the young. 

Teachers should not conclude, however, that youn^ 
people are without religious feelmg. What distinguishes them 
from their parents is theirimpatience with religious form and 
church-going.. That they may differ* with their elders about 
matters of life style does not necessarily suggest they are less 
moral. Movements likejhe Jesus People and others based on 
both western aift^ eastern religious philosophies indicate 
substantial interest in religious matters by young people — the 
principal followers of such sects- 

Urban/Hon-Urban 

* 

' At one time, this internal pressure factor would have been . 
delineated Urban/Rural, but today's rural dweller is much more 
sophisticated than his predecessors, and he is joined by the 
. suburbanite who dabbles at being *'countr>'/' 

' The principal difference between the urban and non-urban 
person is jhat the city dweller leads a higher intensity life with 
' less sense of security . Consequent!) , the child who grows up in 
the city ma> be more suspicious, less open, and less likely to get 
into personal sharijig than is his non-urban counterpart.. 

Risk-taking is an Cbvery da> fact of life in the city - People, 
traffic, commercial bustle, and criminal acti\ it> are just some of 
the urban child's daily concerns. The urban child is SiX)n 
confronted with alcohol and other kinds of drugs, and may, 
moreover, discover that the traffickers in these things (Big Risk 
Takers) acquire a quasi-hcro status. 

Because many urban children come from poverty 
situations, their role iikkIcIs mav be older fieople in the 
community who have ri^sen above povertv H> unusual activ ities 
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often outside the la\v. In the parlance ot the street, this is 
"workinji a hustle." It might range trom numbers running to I 
pimping or drug dealHig.The cih>I hustler — the ^'Stiperfly'* 
\\ ith lliish) clothe^ arid a big custom car — is as much a hero to 
the impress ignable poAcrts child as uas the Lone Ranger tt) an 
earl ier. nondrug generaiton . ^ 

Whcn.sou're pinir, risk taking ajn sometmie** be more than 
a'v\t4 to reinforce idcntUN and se!f-esteeir Sometimes, it\ the 
reqiiircpient for fundamental sur%'lvaK 

Patriotic 

'Onis a generation ago, patriotism \^as a uord almost 
anyone couki tlefiiK* — cuul all definiuons u ould be prctt> much 
alike/ ' * ' ^ 

Not an\ more. 

After sendmg > outh to \s ar three times \\ ithin 30 years, old 
concepts ot patriotism have beci^me un;fceeptable to some who 
argue that * *peace is patriotic . " The escalation of the IiuliKhlna 
conflict brought this difference into shcirp focus in the *70s and 

/--became ij bitteiis div isivc national issue . In the mam, it v\as the 

. young who led tiie oppi>sitifni to the uar. 

Risk taking \vas ver\ much part of the argument. 
Most older people, panicularK those v.)}o rcmembered/)r 
ser\ed in World War IITfelt that militar\ iluts uas every 
voung man's obligation ^egard^ess of |X)litica! Ciinsujcrations. 
\hiny \oung |X'ople ihiuight the pohtilal issues were of prime 
importance, arguing the war was unjust and a blot against ^ 
tradiMonal Ameriain respect lor'sell-detemiination of peoples. 
Accusations of cimardice were met with accusations of" 
murdering, War resistance demonstrations around the n<itii)n 
HKrcasctl in number and si;e. I'Acntualls. as casualties from 
hKliKhina mouniedV^moie older people began to question the 
moftlii) of the\w-ai tind (\)ngress brought pressure to end 
Amencaii in%oHemeni in it. 
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^ The impact of war resistance on the ver>' young was 
I considerable. Those ^h{)^c older broitefs and sisters ppposfcd 
their parents opihe issue tended tosidewith their siblings* For 
some, the death op incapacitation of brothers who had1>een in 
the fighting! with(lut>inderst;|f\ding its relevance to Ai^erican 
life was beyond comprehension., Fiiiall) , opposition to the war 
by substaAtial numbers of veterans of it — som^ ot) whom ^ 
rejected medals for valor "they had won on its tottl^fields — 
madelhe conflict'^one where traUitional hero roles became 
invalul. In short, mk taking in this situation became a losefs 
uame. ' \ 

The politi^ing of the^^oung presents t<?achers with an 
extreme!) delicate situation.. Because political considerations 
itre often attended h> strong emotional feelings, dealing openly 
with children on such matters requires special sensitivity. The 
temptation to take sides when discussing topics like Vietnam, 
obligation to the nation ♦ the nature of patriotism, and the like is^ 
_y hard to avoid.. But because this is a very important internal 
pressure that v^ill be \yth children long after tifiey have become 
adults, it IS one of great importance ^ 

The pressure of patriotism is the pressurenif conscience. 
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EXTER|IAL PRESSURES . 

External pressures are those w hich tend to affed all young 
people, no matter what their internal pres^surt? situations ma> be. 
Important components are: 

( 1 ) Parental ^ / 

(2) Peer , 

(3) Authority . 

(4) Legal ^ ^ - - \ 
^ • (5) Reward 

Risk taking in response to external pressures becomes 

bpe!;ati^e prnnari!) through resistance to thei^ressures. 

% 

Parental 

Fnm the'time or'awareness until adbtescence, parent^ 
pressure is the principalbehav ipr detemiinant the young person 
must adapt to, For^some, rigid ccxles of behavior are expected. 
For others, a pernirssiveness thai makes virtually no demands is 
theruk'. Whatever the pohcv ot'the tamil) . each child is taught 
that l^parents have "some kmds ot'expectsilKins against which 
his behavior'vvill be nkasii<;ed. 

For most youngsters, the learning process begins at ht^me 
with gmphasis on what they should not do y^W^n cxceefHng 
' Jnstmction in what should be doije. For the teacher intcrestetm 
dealing erfectivelv with yqimg people, understanding of 
FamiliaJ expe^ions can be an important clue to risk-takmg 
behavior. 

While parent pressure dtK^sn't decline with the advent of 
peer press,6re, its intluence begins to lessen as s(X)n as the 
vouimster has coiTflict vvith other children and the t'aniiK 
attitudes the> represent, 
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Peer ^ 

As the child approaches adolescence, the innucncc tifpeer 
pressure gnms in inverse ratio to that ot\parent pressure, with 
appnnal b\ peers evenlualK ovemding approval bv paa*nts as 
inevitable izcuerational tliffert^^ces come into pla>. For 
example* a >tnini! girl brought up in a vvt>rld o\ birth control mav 
have less reluctance about sexual activ itv than her mother had a 
generation ago With pressiire t'roni her conteinpi^ranes to 
experiment with ,sex or be tagged hopelesslv old fashioned, she 
might find it easier to risk parental disappn)val than ^oCvdl 
ostracism Kv peers. Then too* theie is the time honored 
inclinatida toward !X\t cont'onnitv that ever) vounger 
generation succumbs to — despite equal I) time honored . 
pnnestations about individualism, 

Form.^ as often as function, is the bone of contention. ' 
Youth has been "getting high" as part of socializing forasjung 
as generations now alive h*ive bc/n around. In grandpa's da\ * 
kids got t>tft^n bathtub gin. huKid's*idolescence,1t was "Seven 
& Seven." Fo^the Aquanan generation.^ it's been "pot." For 
the generations to come who knows? ^ 

^ A%elusive fact aboyt peer pressure is thai while it is 
Ci^nstant. it is also constantiv changing. What is "m" t(xla> is 
passe tomorrow Additionallv . despite a popular notion that 
the viHinger generation will inevitiibis ilo just as their fathers 
belore them . the nature of behiiv ioi'al change is cvbemetie; each 
generation leains from the one aheail and, the one behind It is 
the confusion o\ er this that causes so mdch of the breakdow n in 
dialogue between parc^ts^ind thcii children i^r between teachers 
*ind students '1 )ustCiUi't t^ilk to him" could as cmmIv be said: 
"He doesn't take the s.ime risks Ulid/' which m a tunctional 
sense lUst isii^'t true. 

' Peer prcssuic is probably- the imsi piofound external 
pressure the developing person ^xpcnenu^es To be appreciated 
bv one's eontempv)rtines is ottcn the best iniitor a child hus 
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when he sybsconsciousl) asks himself, ''How am I doing?'* If 
peers approve, while patents do not, chances are the resulting 
conflict will be resolved in favor of the contemporaries. 
Understanding the need Tor peer approval is fundamental 
teachers seeking better interaction with students. But a 
prerequisite for this is awareness of \vhat current peer pressures 

may be* as weii as awareness of areas of conflict from the home . 

I 

Authority ^ ^ 

An overlapping p'ressure that bx-omes more significant as 
the cfiild enters school and contmues throughout his lifetime is 
. that of authority. It is in this area that the educator is most 
intimatel) inv()Ked because his role carries with it substantial 
authority power, * - , 
^ For the youngster, a certain ambivalence is often attached 
to the authorit) figure, beginning w'nh parents (who make him 
t feel badls b> disapproval or withdrawal of privileges), and 
extending later to teachers (who can hurt htm with grades, 
detentions, bad reports or reconimendations) or policemen (who 
give him tickets, or make htm move from a comer, or call him 
'•kid*'). 

The educator is in aparticularl) sensitive position because 
he ma> find his own sense of self-esteem-threatened by the \ 
students ^tth whom interaction is required. If a child is 
rebellioiis or shows contempt for what the teacher is doing, a 
natural reaction is to use authorit) rights to 'deal with the 
problem. The difficult) here is that the unpleasant behavioral 
manifestation mu) represent )ust the tip of iin iceberg of 
discontent. If no particular happening precipitates the incident, 
the teacher must ask himself whv his student responded in a 
manner out of keeping with what was going on. 

Much of the problem with authorit) figures is rigid use of 
power in pett) wa)s that diminish its value in more critical 
situations, A group of C aliforniii educators attending a drug 
seminar had an example of this when, at the conckM>n of their 



class, Ihe instructor asked them to line up by twos at the door./ 
Their first response was to laugh at his **cute joke./* The 
instructor reacted to their laugh with a stem face and insisted 
they do as told. After they reluctantly complied, their rising 
anger changed to insigfit when the instructor made a quiet 
observation on the petty use of authority. 

In dealing with the youngster who exhibits problematic 
behavior, the ediicaior must have an awaieness of those factors 
which affect his own behav lor and response patterns — as well 

-as those^which impact the student's. Educators aiso require 
reinforcement of self-esteenu and. like young people, their 
actions are often affected by the same internal and external 
pressures that set role models for them. Sorting out what these 
pressures are, and knowing how thev affect one's feelings and 
responses are vital to maintaming perspective on the lives of 

, others. An authorit) figure should mean more to a child than the 
image of a person with power; more importantly, authority 
should impart the idea of people sense. Or, as the kids would 
say; "He's got it topether/' It's bad gnuiimar, but it's a great 
compliment. 

Legal ^ 

The fact that stringent law s exist regarding illicit drugs and 
their use requires recognition. The legakonsequencesof dnig 
misuse also affect the problem.. / 

Advocates of strong drug laws argue that the laws are 
designfed lo protect people flom the deleterious effects of drugs 
improperly used, and therefore, such laws are gocxi. 

Opponents of strong drug laws argue that the law s seek to 
regulate moralit> and create another categors of victimless 
crime (along vMth gambling and prostitution) vvhich, the> hold, 
should not be subject to control. Therefore, such laws are bad. 

There are also a number of divergent views, falling 



between these two. on the appropriateness ot'existing law about 
drugs. 

^ Man\ who have listened lo'^nh arguments feel thai debate 
about drug laws has significanee besond the drug question. 
What IS al^stake is the fundamental eonsideration about whether 
la'ws should be in%ariabK respected, whether or not they are 
deemed moral. In the widespread disregard for dntg laws, an 
erosion in the traditional American resf^ect f(>r law as the 
backbone of social compact has become a matter of deep 
concern. 

At the heart of the issue arc the hi\\s regaldtng marijuanit 
w use While these prohibitions \u\ c become less stringent in their 
' consequences than once v,as the case, those who oppose the 
law. s cite lack of scientific e\ idence of marijuana's a! leged evils 
(as confinned b> a presidential coniniisMon asked to explore the 
matter) as reason to decrimtnalixe use of the substance.. They 
sa\ the continuance of maniuana laws in the face of such 
findings places otherwise la\\ -abiding people into the category 
of !;vA breakers — and thcreb\ eriKles respect for law. 

While there are main u ho agree that Americans should not 
be guided b> "bad" laws. the\ feel the uay to rectify the 
\ situation is to amend the la\\sb\ due process rather than simply 
^ ignore thenu "ffieir argument is that laws should be worths of 
respect if s\ e are to a\ oid social chaos — but thc\ should not be 
» ' flaunted during the process of change. 

Whate\er one's fesjjings on this issue, there can be no 
dtnibt that the presence of such law's does influence behavior. 
Oneot the sideeUectsof dnig laws— including those attending 
maniuana is the deleterious effect tlie\ hase had on 
comnuinits !\-H^\kc relationships . \S hile the issue rages oik those 
charged u ith enforcement aie the men in the middle , C'leari\ . if 
police were allowed toenit.rce laws according to each olficer's 
peisonal con\ iction. tiiere would be no legal eqiiits , Therefore, 
police must enforce the laws as thes e\ist. escn though exei> 
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action taken relative to marijuana regulations causes resentment 
m some quarters. 

The ariitude of the young |ov arc! the police is a matter of 
special concern. Where once the , police officer was a respected 
member of ^he commuiiii> ^\hom \oungsters could kK>k up to, 
this IS less the case t(Kliiy. 

Certainly some measure of this resentment has been well 
eamed: the bad record compiled b) some police in dealing with 
minorities, "hippies/' war protestors and others has tarnished 
their image. More recently, however, law enforcement 
departments across the nation have recruited more minority 
members and younger, more pr(>gressive ofjii;ers with better 
educations and keener siK'ial insight in order that they more 
accurately and fairly represent the inteiesis of their 
communities. 

But police are people loo. Failure to recognize the 
frustrations pl)lice must cope with in doing their jobs can only 
exacerbate the problem and further erode respect for law . Many 
community-minded officers have seen criminals go free after 
apprehension at personal risk; the clogged couns that leave 
criminals on the street long after execution of crimes weaken 
confidence in the system; the seeming impunity of major 
criminals suggests con-up^ion in high places. Given these ' 
conditions, the risks are t(K> great, the {personal abuse too 
constant, and lack of communit) support too frequent to 
promote enlightenechis as effective law enforcement. 

These are sophisticated issues for young minds. 
Nonetheless, the teacher who wishes to communicate with 
young people about the pressures that atfect life in a way 
relating to risk taking and self-esteem must deal with them in an 
open, unbiased way. 

One of the drug scene ironies educators must face is that 
some jurisclicNons require them to report an> thing the> know 
concerning drug aciivitv . For the teacher trying to reach a 
youngster seeking help, this poses a great moral dilemma. One 



must either turn away from the child, or by reporting him, 
destro) any possibility of* rcall) helping this or any other young 
persm. Alternatively , one can break the law by ignoring it, thus 
running the risk of being a reluctant accessory to a crime. 

To overcome this problem, some jurisdictions have 
enacted special legislation called "confidentiality la^s" which 
permit teachers to help voung people with drug problems 
without ninning afoul ofdrug law s. Mar> land was the first state 
to enact such legislation, and its law has become the model for 
' similar legislation elsewhere. 

Because jeveling, open exchange and mutual respect are 
eriticafin dealing with >oung people on the drug issue, it's 
impt>rtarn that educators involved in such activities acquaint 
themsehes with hKal dmg laws as well as the drug policies of 
jheir *»chiK)l or schwl district. If these policies make no 
provision for frank and confidential teacher/student exchangee, 
decisions to pemiit this should be sought. 

Reward 

The reward pressure concept was probabl) invented by a 
goat-cart driver who discovered carrots. The idea that "doing^ 
this will get \ou that*' has given more impetus to mankind than 
the biX)i and club combined. 

For the student, the reward of education (the carrot)^ tcx) 
often is the gracte. While the trend i<awa> from this in favor of 
nongrading evaluation techniques, the grade is still used by 
man) teachers as a methixl of telling a student what is thought 
about him. The tragcdv of the traditional grading system, with 
all Its competitive connotations, is that it often fails to regard the 
individual in tcmis of his |>ersonal progress. This failure is 
further complicated hv the fact that in some educational ' 
institutions, particulari> overcrowded inner cit> schiKils, 
behavior often becomes a prime determinant of the grade. 
Accordingl). manv >oung people with potential, fmstrated 



wUh the conditions i)f their classriHinis. become "problems" 
who are repeated I v bailed or soiiietitiies "passed" just^to be 
gotten rid of. With their potential undeveloped and their 
aspiralionH ignored, such students are faced w ith the choice of 
dropping out or "graduating" as functional ilhterates prepaa^U 
for lit^e or nothing. 

TheN'tjistration of students struggling tor a sense of 
personal growth and worth within the con fines of what is, too 
often, a custodial situation, also has its counterpart in so-called 
**bellei schools / ' Whereas the high schm)! diploma used to be a 
meaningful educational temi^l point, this is no longer true due 
to expansion ol higher education facilities and a concomitant 
raisijig of education requirements b> emplovers. Toda>, 
e\en prosaic jobs often require a college degree as a basic 
prerequisite, and the high schwl diploma is significant only in 
lemis of the grades it represents relati\e to consideration for 
college entrance 1'hus, the reward of g(H>d high schtxil grades 
is a chance to mice again chase the carrot of good grades in r " 
order to obtain the degree necessar) to gtt a better job. 

While the concept of fomial education being necessar) lb 
^'prepare for life" is still \alid witlf respect to cognitive 
learning, the freqiient lack of affective inpu; has left inanv 
>oung people hew ildered about theniscb es and a societ) which 
teaches them to aspire to the high-income business or 
professK)nal worlds while sneering at artisans* occupations. 
' '''^ A significant numberof ctintemporarv voun^peopledon't 
resp^)nd to the classic education/life plan or feel at odils w ith the 
high-income carrtU principle. C onsequentK, the> v iew college 
education as irrelevant and elitist and either forego it or dropout 
in favor of simpler lives with greater fx)tential for personal 
creativitv. Instead of "dv)inu this ...Jo uet that*' (external 
reward), the voung person todav is just as apt to ^u\, "I'll do 
this onl\ if It makes me leel good about ftivself** (internal 
rew arti ) . 

.^6 



If reward pressure for students continues along the same 
lines it .traditionally has, «ind if rigid adherence to codes of 
-behavior cmtinues to preoccupy some educators more than the 
development of self-esteem, self-realization prospects for their 
students will remain dim. Given such an atmosphere, it 
should surprise noone thai manv >oung people react in terms 
of drug rnisusc. , / 

Insensitive use of discipline relative to revvard is illustrated 
by the experience of a soung child ^ho had been told repeatedly 
to ■* be quiet and behave . ' ' When found sitting alone in an empty 
classfoom and asked what he uas doing there, he replied, "fm 
beins-have." 
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Sfi) making 
better 
decisions 

Our society reveres ihc decision maker. In our folklore, 
such a figure is a person of detenninalion, strength and 
leadership qualil) . He (ihe figure invariably seems to be niale) 
is something of a hero. ' 

We lioni/e the decision maker becauj^ we perceive Ik has 
faced certain risks . . . and overcome them by h is decision Jn the 
case of a President facing a missile crisis/the relationshipof risk 
taking to decision making is clear. We' see it also for the 
baccle-winning general, goai-making t(k)ibail f)layer aiid even 
the winner of the Irish Sweepstakes. ' 

What we dotVi perceive is ihdiall people are decision 
milkers and thai risk takmg is invariably part of the 
decision-making pr(Kess, Al minirtiuni, ihe risk wo lake wiih 
an> decision is ihat il proves lo be less lhan ihe besi choice. For 
s()me, a question as mundane as "What shall I wear today?'' 
may imply the same kind of anxiety, on the personal scale* as a 
lop execuiive s dciemiinaiion to invesi millions in a new 
cnierprisc. 

Failure torecogni/e ihe importance of decision making for 
cver>one — panicularl v for iHe young — is failure lo recogni/e 
a very iniporiani universal human activii). 

While evervone is experienced m decision making, few are 
consislentlv gcxnl al il. and fevser slill al ease wilh ihc priKcss, 
In miportant measure, ihe anxieis ass(K'iatecl-%\ilh decisJAin 
making comes about because vse have an imfxnfeci Msion of 
ourseUes i»nd ihe vsas m which vse relaic lo others who mas be 
affecied by ihe decision or pass judgment on it. 
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^ Overcoming decision-making inhibitions requires 
fprtification in three essential and relaied areas. First, there is a 
need for a clearer picture ot* ourselves as a prerequisite for fully 
appreciating our feelings about given decisions; second, there is 
a need for better tediniques in communicating those feelings to 
dthers; and third, there is a need for a system of evaluating 
(iecisions to be certain ihey truly retlcct vifhai we feel. 

Behavioral scientists, study mg these problems, have made 
important strides in recent >ears< Experiential learning 
techniques have been des eloped \vhich hav e pruv ed effective in 
overcoming the siKietal and self-impt)sed restraints which 
hinder the kind of pers4)nal recognition and expression essential 
to the decision-making prtx'ess. And, u system has been 
.developed whereb) personal decisions can be evaluated to learn 
if they truly reflect the feelings of the person who has made 
them.. ' 

The beauty of it all is. that the techniques for experiential 
leammg and values clarification (as the decision/evaluation 
system is called) can be casil> mastered and applied. For the 
educator concerned with destmctivc behaviors such as drug 
misuse* these learning techniques, combined with an 
understanding of the linkage between tumiativc pressures^ risk 
taking, and the d|,'cision-making pHK'Css, become humanistic 
t(x>ls with which he can build the elements of self-esteem 
essential to positive gnmih and learning. ^ 

* ♦ # * 
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EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

The basic idea of expenential Jeaming is that if you can get 
people to share feelings within the context of special situations 
(**expwences'') specificall) deslgneij to give dimension 
to identity ^nd provide a better, nonthreatening way of • 
communtcafing, the participants%vill make„valuab3e discoveries ^ 
about' themselves'and others that will result in a more positive 
way of dealing with life. 

The Way In which th ks is achieved is remarkably simple — 
as several sample experieaces in the Appendix demonstrate In 
the main, the teacher employ s a series of experiences - usually 
of increasing sophistication — as he works with participants to 
overcome their uneasiness about revealing themselves and 
dealing with others on personal terms, 

At the outset, he w ill psually employ exercises designed to 
* 'break, the ice*/' giving participants some awareness of one 
another. Openers might be simple name-games in which 
participants go around a circle introducing one another or telling 
something about their neighbor based on brief * *pick-^f^artner' ' 
chats about • *what I like lo do for fun.;* As the exercises 
progress? participants might have to deal with such matters as 
word association (^^trong as a bulP*), bragging (is it really 
bad?), positive f(KUs ( ' * five n ice things ab^^ut me are . . 1. and 

ill forth. , 

Neither special equipment nor an elaborate setting is 
necessarv for experiential learning. The usual requirements are* 
atratneuWjertoacias a guide andacata(>st; the participants: a 
rm\n large enough to hold ever\one conitoruibly and 
mfoniian): and simple things like paper and pencils, and 
perhaps a blackboard and chalk. 

The participants need not know one, anotherat che outset; 
indeed it's often betf^^r if thev don^i as one ot the great things . 
that happens with experiential learning is discovering ne\K wdys 
to know strangers quickh and personalis , ' 
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Many of the experiences can be applied on a one-to-one 
basis, but most work best in group situations. Also, while many 
of the experiences arc designed for people past the elementary 
school age, even those designed for > ounger people can often be 
usedeffeciivel) with older s([)ups. It issmiietimes said that one 
can be too )oung for some experiential learning, but one can 
never be too old. 

The number and variel) of exercises that can be used in 
experiential learning is remarkabi) great, and peopleengaged in 
this prtKess are constantly developing new experiences or 
modifying existing ones to better fit particular requirements. 
Excellent samples of experiences designed for all kinds of 
learning problems may be found in the Appendix. ^ 

Freedom from Fears 

Most pf us are reluctant to express our thinking and 
feelings, fearing we shall^ thought stupid, silly, square, 
cowardly, incompetent and generally unattractive. Therefore, 
we are often afraid to speak out, dance, paint, sing or read 
aloud, try something new, approach people or even love, 

^ As the*objecttve of experiential learning is to free people 
from needless fears that are self-imposed or inspired by others 
and, by so doing, liberate the pow er to create, to think, to lear^ 
and feel good about life , the teacher must show great sensiti\ it> 
in working with .participants. 
^ The instructions applicable to most experiential learning 
situations are as follows: the partrcipant is encouraged to be as 
truthful and honest as possible; he is urued npt to be im mcxiest 
abo«t his good qualities and i^ told il\ OK to mention things 
about hitiiself he perceive*, not to be good: and he is aiso 

^ cautioned not to exaggerate his g(K)d qualities or his 
deficiencies, common mistakes that many make. 

The instnictions for groups generall) follow these lines: 
first, really listen to others and tr> not to interrupt. Interruption 



is identified as a sign that one isn't interested in theptherpem^n. 
N\ing attention makes the speaker feel gocxl. Interrupting 
makes the speaker feel bad, thus discouraging sharing 'on his 
part. People respond t)oth to g(¥xl feelings and bad. When 
feljlings are bad, an insurmountable communications wall is 
thrown u^: when feelings are gixxi. people are grateful and 
friendship is possible. 

Also* feel free to tell others what >ou like about them by 
praising their good qualities. People so treated will want to 
respond in a positi\ e w as , cooperate , ork harder.' share more, 
and equalh important, to look for g(X)d qualities in others. 
Being negative is just as easy, but the result of this is to create an 
adversary who is defensive, suspicious and closed to 
constructive^ collaboration on any level, 

Finall) , be honest vvhen praising, sa> fng only that which is 
sincerely felt. An insincere compliment, no matter how 
attractive, can arouse suspicion on the part of tlje recipient,;He 
will think he is being softened up for some exploitive purpose. 
For some people, particularly those with a pixir sense of 
self-esteem, any coiiiphnient may be viewed with suspicion. 
For these individuals, it might be necessary to explain why one 
admires a certain characteristic. (Exanjpit: "1 think you are a 
sensitive person because sou made a point of asking Mar> to 
join us when yoti noticed she was holding bark.*') 

Whatever the approach, the experience should 
demonstrate that a sense of self-esteem is a fundamental 
requirement of human IW'e, In a world of increasing 
interdependence, the degree to which w-c are succc-ssfuJ in 
fortif>ing self-esteem is the degree to which we attain that 
which IS worth having 
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VALUES CLARIFICATION 

No one has \ot de^isojJ a l*iK)lpriH)f svsteni to osaluate 
decision making, but considorablo thiHighi hifs been given to a 
technique tbr impro\ing the priKess. The technique is called 
**>alues clarirication/* \ 

Essentiails . vakies clarit*icalion is'an approach to 
communicating vvhich enables the person expressing hini^v.*irio 
do so in a mar^^s^hich will most lioncstls reflect how he teels , 
The greatest benefit of \ alues clan! icalron \^ that it enables an 
" individual to understand him^eir better while miprosing his 
communications 3^'ilh others. 

For the tcfucher c(trfcemed about opening meaningful 
avenues ofxi*frtiiunication vvithjstudents. familiaritv with the 
basic values clarification prix:ess can provide the additional 
benefit of improving communication in nianv other 
aa^as includmg: teacher/teacher, teacher/admmislrator, 
teacher/parent, and teacher/ctimmunit) . 

While there aa^ some variations in the wav in which values 
clarification can be described, it is essentiall) a three-phase 
process vv ith two^lijifv mg steps in each phase."" The phases are 
chtH)iing, pri/ing and acting. 

* In the chix)smg phase, v alues clanfication is'accomp)ished 
bv examining whether a deciMoh is made freelv and after 
. thoughtful consideration of alternatives. 

In the pii/ing phase, values clarification discloses if the 
choice iv^'herished iuul one which the decision maker would be 
vviljmg to affimi publuiv. 

In the acting phase, values clarification reveals if the 
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clecisK)n maKeraclual!) does anything with his choice — and if 
he IS sure he would do it again. 

Values clanfication'is accomplished through applicaticBi 
of simple questions and st^iilegies regarding these phases — 

, questions whose purposejs to make certain that a feeling ^ 
expressed is truly reflective of an atlUude held. 

While values clarification works best on a one-to-one 
basis, it is'pbs?iible to use claht^ijig responses with more than ^ 
ofie person at a time. The kinds of expressions that.reflect 
atli^tudes, aspirations, interests, purposes* con\ ictions* worries 
and opinions arc those for which the process is nipsl effective. 
Ke> pKrases^^^quiring clarification are those whicn include 
terms such asf/'m for. I'm ui^ainst, I belies ej think \l prefer J 
hau\, I l^ovcr, and so forth. 

hi using the technique, it's essential that no statements be 
made wKich could cause embarrassment or anger for the 
respondent An attitude ot' acceptance is \er\ important in 
dealing with values expressed b) others, n if the ideas are at 
odds with one's own feelings. Once again, sensitivity to the 
internal and extenuil factors affecting behav lor is critical to the 
success of the process whose goal should always be the 

' reenforcenient of self-esteem, hi this sense, there arc no 
'*right'' Dr "wrong'' answers in response to clarifying 
questions. The appropriate answer will be found by the 
respondent himself, ffre values clarification process will serve 
oni> to stimulate sclNexaminalion in a gentle way. 

Questions used as clanfiers should be brief and simple. 
It IS also important U) avoid a barrage of questions, as this 
could lead to a feeling of interrogation. Remember, ttK). that 
the responses are not U)o important to the person asking the 
clarilsing questions, thcv arc ot real value onis to the respondent. 
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What follows IS not U) be taken literally as the only way 
values clant'icatton can be accomplished,: But by applying these 
kinds Qf clarifying questions to the steps of the process, 
a fuller comprehension otself with concomitant gain in ^ 
self'appreeiation,can result. 
« 

Choosing 

Choosing Free!) . The degree to which one's decisions are 
independenti) made is often reflective of the value placed on 
such decisions b> those who make them. Nonetheless, because 
of pressures to confomi, i)r tor other reasons, \se often make 
decisions. which are loss our own than we think. Consequently, 
it's important to use \ alues clarification techniques to examine 
decisions more cIosel\ . Tspical ol the clarifying questions 
applied to this values step are: 

^Y^hcrc did s^et that idea * . , Hon loni* have you felt 
that n a\ / . . Jrc \ on the onl\ one /// your \»roup w ho feeh this 
\\v\/ . \Vhatdoe\ \ourtanul\ thuikofthis? ...Areyoui^ettiui^ 
help Jroifi (Ui\ ( *ne/ Do \ ou need more help Can I help? 
... li'litU would people sa\ if \ou didn't do wimt \ou \a\ \oull 
d(f/ ... How nun h tune would \ou devote to this/ . Does\(mr 
chou e have an\ tlurn^ to do w ith ap>iv o\ al In others ^ 

Choosing Thoughtfully and from AlternatKes. While it 
IS impossible toeliniiiiale "gut'' reactions from decision 
making (and, indeed, there is some \alidit\ to "gut" leelings). 
It's generall) tme that the ini^st \iable decisions are those 
am\ed at in a retlcclivc ^^a> that also civisiders alternatives. 
Clarilicrs in this area m!i!ht include 

Hrt\ e \(nt tlunmht alumt this \ er\ iniu li ' . How did \oii 
think this tlinnv^li' . \n sou sasni'^ thai (intepretuui die 
siateuh nfi.' ... Aw \oh unplMna that \distoi tin\^ the statement 
so tluit III must ((KiKt It)' ... li'oiild \(m please deline sour 
tei nis t(f hi sui i I undei stand them ' . . , II hat assumjnu^ns has e 
sou made in tiiu luir^ this lU i isuui ' . Has e sou c otisulered 
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alurnatixcs ' . H'liat air il:c\'^ ... U'hai would he the 
consequem es o! the ultcmuincs! Hove \oiji ranked the 
idlenuitives in onl^r of \i\inijicame? ... Whj(it would he the 
effect o^'your i hoice oft the wicrtuiln es ' . . ./For \vh()m are you 
difinii tfiis/ Did you talk anyone al^/mt \our choice'/ ... 
What Imve others said ahoia ^rur da lAma ' Whs is this a 
{^ood choice.^ Where wil' ;/ lead/ 

Prizihg ^ 

Cherishing, pOTTng giH?d about a decision is as important 
as t^jcling good about an> other aspect of human ^ndeasor. 
\V;hile there are times vve iiiakc hesitant decisions \^e later tee! 
Confident about. it\ more olien tme that decisions rcluctahtl) 
/made become problematic. Clarifiers that can reveal ho\v \Ke 
teel about decisions could include: 

Are \ (fti {*l(ul sou feel hlus was ' ... How low^ have \ou 
/ w(mtcd this' Whs is this dccisum i^ood'^ ... \\ hat purpose 
does It serve' -H7/\ isitimponanttosou! Should everyone 
dothis\(ntrwa\ ^ . Isitsoinethnii^souteall\pn:e'^ . Inwhat 
was \\(Hild life he different wuhoitt this? 

Affirming. Standing up tor one\ beliet" is a Western 
philosophical concept that goes back til least to the time 
of the Magna Charta. Yet. the pressure for contormits in 
vontlMTiporar> socict> is such that the indniduai v\ho espouses 
at\pical Mews does so at persoiitil risk. While it is reiatixcK 
simple It) be counted vKtth the nitijoniN, it is equaiiv important 
that encouragement be gt\en to bcmg counted v\hen a divergent 

is held in the decision-makSng process, partict^arl) as it 
applies to \oung people^ the niattei of jftirmtition is of critical 
impi>rtancc C'lanl\ing ijuestunis that can he used in this \alues 
step ctnikl include' 

I Im mhi \\{llin\i to tell \on\e<>nc else h(n\ \\iu feel/ 
Would \iiu h( wtlltii'^ tif si'^n ti pi tmofi supfufi tiiii: miu 
\i( SffU sasfU'^ that \(m luiu'\'(' iicpeotni*^ the idniL' ... 
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Should people who believe as you do speak out? . . , Do other 
people know how you feel about this? ... Are you witting to 
stand up and be\ 'ounted for this ^ 

Acting 

Acting Upon Choices* Acltnj^upon choices is, in some 
measure, another form of affimiation , The principal difference 
here is that the individual is confronted with the possibility of 
taking steps, either singly or with others* which put.s his beliefs 
on the line in an active, rather than philosophically limited way. 
Some typical clarifiers:, - ^ 

/ hear what you are for: now,^ wluwvn you do alyout it'\,, 
. A re you willinf^ to commit personal resources to this? ... iVould 
you join an organization committed to tliis purpose? ... What 
liave you already done for this purpose? . IVhat more c ould 
you do? ...A riy ou letting otiwrs know wiuuyou are doing? . . 
What if they disagree with your decision? ... Wliere will this 
lead you? . . . How far are you willing to go? . , What are the 
consequences of what you do? ... How has \our decision 
already affec ted your life ' . Hon will it affect it in the future? 

Repeating. Repeating can be a useful %alues step m the 
decision- makmg^process in t^o ways revealed through 

'Clarification; it either confirms the validit) of a decision or it 
suggests that the decision, though full) considered, affimied 
an(i\acted upon, proved ^ upon experience, to be invalid. The 
bromide You have made > our bed; no^ vou must lie upon W , 
haslno place here. One of the purposes ot hving is to test the 
wor^h of values and concepts previousl) developed. In the fmal 
anal>Ms,'^h^ livmg experience is tundamental to learning and 
growth and is a process that continues throughout lite To be 

J. able to- sa>. VI was wrong about that** should prove as 
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meaningful to ihe individual as to be able to assert the 
correctness of a decision presiously made. Some clarifiers: 

* Ho\\' long lunTy(H( felt this \\m '/ What have yon clone in 
support of your choice/ ... How ojten clo yon do it? ... Do you 
plan to do it more? ... What are yoar plans Jor doing more? ... 
Do urn try to interest others in \ our choice? . Do you tr\ to 
inx olve others in what you do Has it been worth the time and 
expense? . . W%it other things could you do that would serve 

V the .same purpose . . How long will you continue to do this . . 
What did you not do heuiuse of what you did? . . Was it alright 

^notJo have done those things? ,,,Ho\\ didyou decide what iuid 
priority^ ... Did what you do cause problems? What were 
thefyrohlemsandhou didyouresohethem'^ . Would you do it 
all again 



Clarifying Clarifying 

Raths. Haniiin and ^imon. who hasc contributed much to 
current thinking about \alucs clanficatton. make rhis important 
observation: 

Clarit\ing is an honest attempt to help a student Icxik at 
his life and toencouraue him to think about it in an 
atmosphere in which positive acceptance exists.: Students 
will probabi) not enter into the perplexing process of 
clarifying \aluS for themsehes if the> perceive that the^ 
teacher does not respect their viewpoint. If trust is not 
communicated, the student may well play the game, 
pretending to clarify and think and choose and pri/,e but 
being unaffected by the exchange as by a tiresome 
morality lecture. 

As iniportant as knowing what clarif>ing/s, is knowing 
what It isnoi^ Most sigmncantl) ; clarif\ing is not theraps and 
should not he used on persons w ith serious emotional problems. 
While some aspects of the process resemble certain 
psychological techniques or sensitivity training, clarifying 
should not be regarded or employed in this wav , However, as 
w ith psychological or psv chiatric methixlologv , il should not be 
used bv persons who are themselves emotionally "at sea.*' 

Clarifv mg also isn't a one-shot sort of thing. Indeed, one 
shouldn't expect a verv meaningful response to it on first 
exposure To be meaningful, clarifying must be applied 
consistenllv over an extended period of time. A clue to its 
success can he iound m its use hv the student in his deafings w ith 
others (v\hich will probablv hapjx^n betore he is ready to use il , 
on his teacher) . 

Clarifying isn't an interview activitv nor should it be done 
in a fomial, stmclured wav. Must imporiantlv it should 
never become a vehicle for morali/ingv mdcKtrinating, or 
dognidti/mg An educator with strong views relating to his 
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personal life decisions vmII base an opportunity to reveal (and 
jexamine) those uhen he and the student have reached a 
le%el of trust and shanng in which the student seeks out those 
opinions. The teacher's opinions vMlTbe best respected if 
convened ^in this fashion — esen though the student may stilK 
choose to feel diffenMith on certain points. 

Another thing clarifving is not designed to do is to replace 
a teacher's other educational functions. Whatclarifving does is 
to create a cHmate of acceptance \s herein both educator and 
student haTe a chance to understand each other better as people 
— along with some of the internal and external shaping 
pressures — so that the business of learning can prcKeed 
unencumbered b> emotional misunderstanding or insensitivit> . 

When such conditions prevail, the importance of the, 
mdnidual as an individual becomes more apptu"ent. For Uie 
> oung person faced w ith al I the pri)blems of * *grow ing up* * in an 
mcreasingl) indifferent world, the degree to which this worth is 
^elf^i^rceived is the degree to which he is equipped to make 
life-positiye decisions for himsetf. 
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valuing 
values 

In much the same way as an educator must understand the 
personal internal and external pressures that shape the way he 
deals \vith things or responds to people, he must also apply, 
values clarification techniques to his o\v n thinking before he can 
guide others in their use.: ' . 

This is not to sa> that he must rid himself of all emotional 
content in the \^ay he responds to student^or others; on the 
contrar>*, emotional content is what makes his response human 
and therefore, understandable. What self-imposed values 
clarification can do for the teacher is better equip him to 
understand why he tends to respofid in certain ways by 
eliminating the p<)ssibilit> of inconsistencies in thought that 
otherwise plague copimunication, especially on the one-to-one 
level.: So conditioned, the teacher is better equipped to ask 
appropriate clarifying questions in a manner that neither 
projects his bias nor loads the question i» a u a> which obviates a 
truly clarifying'response. 

The Gap Trap 

While no one would den> the necessity for good 
communication to enhance interpersonal appreciation and, 
ultimalely , self-esteem, the *'act remains tlkat a major block 
toward accomplishing this end is that our siKiet) maintains 
some strong differences about \shat fundamental values should 
be. These differences most often are identified along 
generational lines, .wjth the more traditional views being 
fierce!) defended b> parents and other older people (including 
'^teachers)whooften dismiss ''new** viln^sas the fuzzy thinking 
of inexperienced youth. 
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In dealing wlih one another, Ihc sides in this phi^)sophical 
tug'Of-war often diylav dogmatism or resort to^'killer 
statements" {put-do\Vns) rather than face thcTTssues of the 
moment. In frustration ihe adversaries cite generation gap" 
as the insurmountable ol\tacle in their failure to understand one 
another, 

Because the> are unwHling to see the gap as 'one of 
communication, rather than ueneration, the chasm grows in 
areas where significant \aluediciu)tomfes occur. Among them: 
'*X'' says that personal satisfaction comes mainly from ^ 
iuhievement after substantial investments of energy; **Y" says 
personal satisfaction is found meximrience and one should 
always be willing totr> something/*XV saysthatthe futureis 
the important lime /one of I ifp, and all wedo shou!d be oriented 
to some goal ahead: "Y" says now is life'Ximponanttime zone 
and precKcuptition with the future is fix>lii^. "X" s^ays man 
should bcaji^^^ressh e and williiig to fight for what he wants; 
**Y" sa>s a passive attitude is best and thtU everything comes 
along in its own moment , ' *X says form is itnportant and that 
stKiety functions best when e\er\one knovss what to expect 
of others; ''Y^ says content is important and it docvsn*t 
matter how or what you do as long as you don*t hurl 
an V one. And so forth. 

What ''X" and **Y" fail to perceive is that they are both 
right .., which is why it is imperative that each one become 
aware of the shaping pressures of life and the need for values 
clarification in making the kinds of decision that will enhance 
^ self-esteem and obviate destmctive behaviors, Mjch as drug 
.misuse and generation gap cop-out., 

Sensiti/ecl through awareness ol the pressures that 
shapp behavior and fortified with the .knowledge of values 
clarification and vvhat it can do. the educator can still falter if 
he devalues the feelings ot others through the superiinposition 
ofhfsovvn. 

Though this has been stated before, it cannot be repeated 
too vigorously because it's an extremely easv trap to fall into, 
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particularly for teachers ufio are, by conditioning and 
inclination, imparters of knowledge. Ego considerations are 
piso part of this picture: the teacher role demands the kind of 
person whoenjos s being stage center and Vnanaging others, and 
this is al-odds with values clarification leaders Mp >vhij ^-"*" 
requ^l1e^s the^exefcise of prodigious self- restraint. 

There are some other rules of the road the teacher should 
/ully iinderstand about the ciarif>ing priKcss. To begin with, 
the chances for success in applying the principles are better 
when others are also aware of them. After alL it*s not a secret 
thing, a fonn of intellectual entrapment whjch only authority 
figures can use. Then loo, responses are more likely to be 
genuine when evervone can function according to the same 
m les Equal I v important , it should be clear that one has the right 
iUft to participate if onechixises, and, there should never be an> 
sense of censure or disapproval asscKiated witU this. 

Faultlcssl) treading the line between overreaction and 
underreaction is a challenge few people could meet. The 
response appropriate to tine voungster*s expression of feeling 
could be all \srong for another, and even the most sensitive 
^ educators will be unable to reach certain students some of the 
time and other students at anv time. The important thing i^ totr\ 
to be consistent m the wa\ in which one deals with others so that 
even if the response proves insulTicientv the sincentv of the 
effort is evident. 

Respect i 

Respect tor teachers is a centuries-old idea. For western 
man, the Judeo/C'linstian heritage tortities the concept through 
both Old and New Testaments In eastern philosophies, the ^ 
teacher is revered among men. Almosteverv culture, including 
the most jirimitive, assigns the teacher an exalted role in its 
societv . 

A newer concept holds that students, uk). w arrant respect 
This idea is not rev olutionarv . it is a natural conclusion that has 
^ evolved in so^'icties where the total pi>pulation is educated to 
O . ' ' ^55 
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think for itself and assume more independent responsibility for 
personal acUon. ' 

While miich lip-service is given lo th^ new concept, 
traditiomi patterns of thinking which maintain stringent 
authority roles for teachers vis-a-vis students are still very much 
with ifs. Teachers so' oriented see their principal purpose as 
being transmitters of cognitive material under conditions in 
which belmvioral performance may mean as much as academic 
Achievement. In such a milieu, respect for teachers is assumed. 
Whatever respect is given students tends to reflect the degree to 
which students accefff traditional subservient roles*. 

The necessity forgenume mutual respect has become 
dramatically apparent in recent years partly in response to 
growing concem about such subjects as drug misuse and the 
frequent inability (5f teachers, parerKs, and the community to 
reach young people on this and other issues. 

Partl> in response to this Qoncem^an increasing amount of 
attentk)D.has been focused on affective modes of teaching — 
which, in turn, lends impetus to the need for developing 
experiential learning. and values clarification as part of the ^ 
dcfcision-making process. 

But dealing vv ith feelings'is an exercise in futility if respect' 
is onI> a one-way streel. Toda>\ young person has a high 
av^areness level of what is or is not genuine in dealing with 
authorit> figures . While he dtx^s not reject authority out of hand, 
he no longer mindlesslv accedes to it. The cOirrent attit^e 
seems tc> be:. "You have no^right to tr> to superimpose your 
views on me . . . but Tm willing to listen to what they are if you 
\Ki\\ listen to me." 

For mans teachers, working vsith students in terms of 
values clarification will mean a whole new wa> of doing things. 
The kind of educator who feels it's important for students to 
consider the feehni^.s of those who shaped the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776 is more likelv to make the event 
understandable than the teacher who simpiv recites the fact of 
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the occurreoce . li is essential for students and educators alike to 
extrapolate from this to contcmprar> issues — including 
drugs. Feelings.behtnd an issu<Mrn? important for today's 
yqung.* 

One other significant change in leaching style for those 
who emplo) experiential learning and values clarification 
techniques is thaf teaC'hers will be obliged to do a lot less talking 
and a lot more listening. One doesn't simply Nvalk into a room 
and sa>, '*0K* loda> we're going to do values clarification." 
Learning needs >\ ill still be much as the> have beenT except 
that educators will have to be better attuned to values 
statements \\hich pro\ ide opportunities to get closer to where the 
/eelmgs are. , ' / 

Respect, freely given, is a form of love. And like love, it 
diKsn'l bl(H)m unrequited. 



looking 
ahoad 

/one of the ironies of lite is that u e are vmI ling to eoinmit 
\ast^^sources to dealing vvith problems after the fact but are^ 
iiimillingtoiinestinueh in problem prevention /Fhis hastteen, 
and continues to be. the main thrust of the dmg dilemma. 

One reason for this ma> be our great passion for 
tcchnolog) and activities that lend themselves to the 
mathematics of the statistician's slide rule; \Ke lij<e to reassure 
ourseKes that al I is well b> kxiking at percentage.s, rather than 
people . ' ' ^ 

Because \\ hat is proposed here is a plan for the long haul — 
aMd, nioreo\er, one whose influence cannot be limited lo the 
drug scene — itsuil I be impossible to calibrate itsefficac) inans 
of the usual \\a\s. ScIf-esteCrm is a t|ualitati\e, not quantftative 
aspect ot life. 

TheonI) wav.m which numbers can be applied to the 
^ " Ci)ncept IS in the sense that its hc\i chance tor success would , 
, occur if mans would conwii themsef\es to its principles. Still, 
if t)nl\ one ol the teachers a \oung person encounters could use 
the principles to instill a sense of self- worth in A child who might 
not other\vise achieve this, the influence ifl* that one kiacher 
could spell the difference between a lite lost to self-destructive 
behavior and one with a positive orientation. 

It's in the natuie of things that we resist change. when the ^ 
change implies that we haven't done our best. But if vvecan give 
up the idea that serious drirg misjise is a singular problem and 
accept instead the thought that it is ssmjitmiatic of something 
moic piolounJ. some tundamental deliclieiicv, then the need 
for a tuiulanienial Llianue in ihe wav wc deal vv'iih vouth 
becomes obvjous. 



The drug allcrf?ati%c coiKcpt asks much of educators 411 
that It requires a \sillinizncss to accept change lx)thmatt!tudmal 
'and priKXHfurai \sa\s. Hopetulls, te^icjiers won^t view this as 
condemnation of what the>'\e Gone before As stated in the 
heginnmg of this btK)k'; our coliectt\e tailurc to deal proper!) 
\Mth the drjjg problem bespcaks'-no lack of goiwJ \mH, il onh 
underscores lack of tiH)ls 10 do the job ' 

But the tools are now a\ailable to those who wish to 
enipio) theiu— pro\ ided there is understanding of the linkage 
between foriivine pressures, risk ttikiiig^and decision making 
T7^and a wilHngness io eniplo\ the self-esteem building 
principles bearing on these factors 

^4ttakes couragixand detemiihation to deal w ith oneself and 
4 otheis accordiiK to tlie precepts of these pages. 

Sell -esteem is the name of the game. The me-ssage is: "Be 
what you want: lo\e what \ou aie/' .1 
» » 
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\3e appendix 



EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING EXERCISES 

* * 

Trte sf \ sample Ve^pcnenccs"^ \^hich tolhm arc indicative 
ot' the scope and \ariet% o( methods \^hich can be used with 
groups and niliisiduals to open communication with others, 
enhance selt-discover> , and strengthen self-estefeni. The first 
three are suitable tor an> aye group. The lasl three arc designed 
for people bevond the eletnentary levs;! 
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Fun 

Fun is u simple exercise designed ti)r groups of an> age bui 
also usable for indu iduals. Clusters of 6 to 10 people (up to 30 
lotui per group) car^ participate. The i)b)ecti\e is to put 
participants at ease, let them get to knou each other better, 
sharpen their sense of indiv idualit) , and encourage litem to tcel 
g(XKl about themselves. 

Taking 'the wov^i FUN and beginning witH the first letter. 
F., to stand for / tnanic Aciivtw , each person is asked: "What 
is vour favorjte activity?'" 

In one sentence , each persini describes his favtirite acti\ it\ 
to others in his group 

"Using the second letter, U' to stand lor i iuUruikiim 
Unilcn\'u\, describe some* project >ou are currentK working 
on/* 

Hach pcrsini briefK explains 

''Using the third letter. N. to stand lor Sue, tell the group 
scmiethmg nice about unirself." 

After all participants have been through the exercise* the 
leader asks each one todescribc, in a single word* how he teels 
f'ollowing this, the leader shares his feelings with the group. 
The consequence of these acti\ ities is that participants are able 
to associate faces (namt^s) with feelings: petiple are more at 
ease* and members ol the group develop a sense ol wannth for 
one another 
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Association 

A icchniquc somctinics (and otlcn uiWoncunislN ) uscU lo 
idcniit) people IS llial association. C'oiiinioii examples are* 
sironuusahuli Junibas.niox preitv asarose ... she's 
a loiiiaio ... ihal one's a doiz." and so on. 

Thcobjeel ot'lhis exercise ts to iiiili/e assoeiutional 
thiUight as an aid lo ihinkmg and iiKivasiiii: awareness ot ihe 
stinuili low htch one reads Icis.'Isoa yood icchniquc lorcscal 
biassiemniinii trom internal andcxiemal pressure condilioning. 
1 he cxcrLisc wotks best in a uroup where the participanls have^ 
soiiic iniornialrt'lfi about one another. Up to 15 pairs can 
pariiLipiite l.ach participant needs a sheet ot' paper and a pencil , 
The nNiruLiu>ns are as tollows- 

"I'sinii onI\ one or two word^ tor \our repl\ , and ica\ inti 
a iew lines ot space alter each answer, please respond io the 
lollowing questitni. 

'*lt Nour pailnci were a flower.' what tlowcrwoultl hebc'^ 
\our partner were aiKiutoniobilc. what nuKlel would he 

be* 

"It \our piiruvr were a coloi 

\out paiiner were an tUiinial 
■'II Nour pannci wcic a sont: , 
\nd si> lorih. 

\ ollowini: the coiKlusion ol a list o\ such teniis,. the 
paitiLipants aie asKed to explain wh\ thc> sclcLted the choKCs 
ilicN made. ( \n "I don't know" is an a^^Lcptable answei li the^ 
icasi>n Is unclear J 

Deahnu vCuh abstiaclions n a \aluablc excKisc toi tlu>se 
coiK^rnrd with \ alucscLu itKation. ^ )ik »>| ilic (hiniis it rc\eals 
IS ihc ncccssitv !oi pKMsinn 111 Lhtn)S!nL: the wouls we use to 
^oniMiuiiKatc Willi niicanoiliei MthouLih ihc 1 n*j lish iaiiLUiaije 
Is I !^ h in lis \ ai Mtinp.s II IS alsn subjCLl to iiiisintcjpictation. iis 
anvoiic toKcvI In ^Dinnamuatc with absiiael iciuis i^ quKk to 
dhcovei . 
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Bragging 



The objective of this acttvitv is to have indw iduals UH)k at 
themselves and identify skills, accomplishments and qualities 
thev feel gcHxl about; see the same allnbutes in others; and feel 
comfonable about sharing these feelings \\\\\\ others even 
though our societs condemns expressions of self-esteem 
(bragging). * ^ 

A group (20 to 30 persons) is divided into clusters of 3 lb 5 
people, with an> number of clusters functioning at one time.: 
. Participants are given a feu moments to detennine the order 
qf bragging and to think ovei svhat the> vvant to sav, 
fhmi each person gets a minute to tell ihc others him and 
wh> he's so special. After all have had a turn, participants can 
question one another about what they said. 

The exercise tends to be fun . It is also boisterous at times. 

In group discussion following the activitv, a number of 
inlercsttng questions bearing on self-esteem can be examined. 
Among them: What is societv's attitude about bragging? ... 
Wh) are we alvva>s expected to be humble' .. Does the sharing 
of positiv e qualities help de v elop positiv e attitudes * . . What is 
worth bragging about'' ... Are positive facts. reallv boasts? 
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Five-Minute Person 

This c?cperience is a splendid icebreaker for a group of 
unacquainted people (up to 20 in number). 

Participants are paired v^ith partners they don't know and 
iffe i nslrucled to ' * tel I one another \k ho^ ou are . * * Each jx^rson is 
given five minutes to describe himself before the roles are 
reversed . * listeners** are encouraged to a4k questions to belter 
understand the descriptions. 

After approximate! V lOminutcs, the group is reassembled 
and each person has a minute io describe his partner to the 
lathers. ^. 

Follovving the individual descriptions, the activity is 
discussed for its vaUie .: These arc some of the themes that can be 
explored at this time* How does one describe oneself? How do 
vou Inovv ''who you are"? How do we listen to others? How| 
does the acquaintance process work in reality? 

A number of variations of this exercise are possible in 
which persona; attitudes c%n be revealed through examination 
of specific topics, such as drugs; sex, or what-have-you. The 
point of these exercises is as much reflective listening as it is 
self-revelalion. Since the partnermust report to the groufi^on the 
feelings of the other person, it is nccessarv that eath {x?rson 
listen to the other with special care, puumg l^itJe personal 
teclings on the issue at hand This is,ot particular value^o 
the individual being introduced to values clarification 
techniques. Internal and external shaping pressures also come 
inU) plav here. 



Ten Loves 

The objective ul this expcnence is to encourage a sense of 
self-discovery. This is a sophisticated ext;rcise best suited for 
older students and adults. Because of the self-drrected nature of 
Ten Loves, the number ot*|X)ssihle participants is limitless. 

Supplies required are a sheet of paper and a pencil. 
Participants are instructed to draw se\ en v crtical cokimns, vv ith 
the first column taking up approximately one third of the page 
and the remaining six being equal in width. The columns are to 
be labeled as shown below: 



SP (> 

or \ 



In the Iclt-hand column, the participant lists the 10 things 
he m«st en|o\s doing. These can range Irom purelv plnsical to 
relati\el\ passive activities. l\ he lecK some risk taking is 
involved inanv ot theactivitfcs.heputsan "R" next to it In the 
third criumn he notes when he last participated in the activitv, 
and m 'he fourth column, whether it cost over S5 Next, he 
mdieates whether the activitv involves a special per.son iSP). 
others (()), him alone ( \), or some combination of the above. In 
the column labeled "Mom & Dad," the participant should 
make a notation lor those aeliv iiies vvhich cither or both parents 
have done ^Xnd in the imal eolumn he should i^ndicate whether 
he did the activitv live veais ago. 

I'pon completion ot the chart, thc instructoi should 
cnnHiragc discussion and personal reflection hv asking the 
participants what tiiev have disovcrcU about themselves and 
what this might mean regarding selt'-image 
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The Most ^ 

This activiiN is bcsi siiiicd tor groups iliai have been 
RiiKiioning togeihor Idii^ ciiDUyh tor sdiiic reasonable sense of 
one another lo ha\e developed. The \ahie in the ex^reise is to 
require pctLepiionoi p)sHi\c trails m the partkjpants. litis also 
[lossible to assign these traits \o onescll ) 

' (A\M>rdofLaii!ion this exercise is not a popularit> eontest 
and no *"sei)res*'' should be kept The eoinpleieu^xiper should 
be seen onh b\ the person who fills it out,) 

' l-.aeh person is given a printed sheet ot paper that has ! 1 
stalcW^ifs and the lulkming directions, "Kill in the blanks with 
names of /;< (>/>/t in tin nu^iu non \m mas use \ our own name 
it \oi] ehoose " Fhe statements are* 

Ihe perst)!! I know hist rs . __ - - 

The pel son V\u laisi (ifrnul of is - 

The If icnJIicsf [KYsou \^ - - - - - 

Ihe \\(tnfu \i person is 

The tnos! i Hcr^cHi peisiMi is 

Vhc fno\! ifhlcpcnilcnf person is ^ 

Ihe nu>\i matnu' person is 

The peisi)n fnn\! nifru'stcil u\ t'tlhis is 

t he lunnu'sf pers(^n is 

Vhc nu^s! nntli rsfiUiilim: |X."rson is 

The pel son I ff fi^f nuni i> 

l^artiLipantsaietjisogiven an t)ppi^itunit> toadd an\ other 
statemeiits the> wish m tlie lowei hall ol the page. 

Miei theexertise isLompleled. t!ie leadei can'eall on a leu 
pailicipants \o in<iuate then Lhokes tor Leilain eategories He 
can also ask th.em \\h\ tliev selected the peisiMi thev named \ 
' P^k)k\ techniLiue is lo ask h)r "dilleienl" names lor the, same 
Lalei:o!\ oi \o shilt vatcgones (o obtain additional names. 
- ( I io\\c\ e! , a tola! umdou n is not ad\ isable lest an>one be hurt 
hv hem ie\Llude<i liomall lists') One ol t!w impMlant areas tor 
^ disaissmn IS the uklusinni)! extlusion 0} thepaititipants' own 
luime in the sKitemenls I iK'Hiiag..iiienl sliouki be given to 
positive levogmtinii nl sell as being moie u>nstmetive than 
selt^-llaeement 
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DRUG/ALCOHOL 
INFORMATION SOURCES 

The folkming agencies are recommended as gocKl sources tor 
current infomiation on drug and alcohol misuse. A \uriet\ ot 
pubhshcd materials are available through them (mans without 
cost), and the\ can also recommend dmg misuse materials 
available elsevvheie. 

SutiofUilC leannii House jor \k ohol Infonmuon PX). 
Box 2345. Rockville. Marvland 20852. 

Satfonal Clcanni^ House f<^r Drui^ IntonnaUon. P,0, 
Box 1908, Rockville. Marvland 20850. ^ 

S ational CiutnlmaUfv^ Coum il ou Drw^ Ldm ation 1 526 
* tMuhtccnth Street, N W . Washinuton, D C\ 2(X)36, | 

Sjuruil Ai tim Offuc for Drw^ Abuse Presentiofu 
l-Aecutivc Ollicc of the President. Washington, DX'. * 
• 20506. 
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